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corn pesada. Cr6n. 8. Juan de la Pefia 100 ya 
sea que flies (sc. la muller del Conte) dolenta et 
despagada. Prov. dolenta, Bertran von Born, h. v. 
Stimming, 1892, S. 92, 24. Vgl. fur das Kata- 
lanische Nonell y Mas, Gram.' 134. Fuero 
Navarra 84 a por simpla palabra. Endlich noch 
ein Beispiel, das Baist § 61 einschrankt, La Olla 
ast. 90 Didme Dios una suegra tan ruina y bruxa, 
que . . . 

K. Pietsch. 
The University of Clrimgo. 



TWO SHAKESPEARE NOTES. 

(1) Double time scheme in Othello. 

Cassio's answer to Bianca's "What, keep a 
week away?" has sometimes been overlooked in 
discussions of the relation of this passage ( Othello 
m, 4, 172 ff. ) to the duration of time in the play. 
His answer, "I have this while with leaden 
thoughts been pressed," makes it necessary that 
the week's lapse of time should occur, if any- 
where, between the brawl and the temptation 
scenes, for Cassio was certainly not oppressed with 
leaden thoughts before the brawl. Professor Brad- 
ley's suggestion (Shakespearean Tragedy, Note i) 
that an interval might occur between the arrival 
in Cyprus and the brawl would seem to be unten- 
able in the light of this remark to Bianca. 

(2) Sonnet 8, and Mr. William Hughes, 
musician. 

The sane explanation of the Dedication of the 
Sonnets is that Mr. W. H. is the man to whom 
the sonnets are addressed. Professor Bradley in 
his lecture, Shakespeare the Man (Oxford Lec- 
tures on Poetry, p. 332), has shown that Mr. W. H. 
"was probably a "plain Mr. W. H." and not far 
superior to Shakespeare in rank. Sonnets 20, 
135, 136, and 143 would indicate that Mr. W. H. 
was Mr. William Hughes. Mr. Sidney Lee has 
discovered that there lived in Shakespeare's 
London a musician whose name was William 
Hughes. The eighth sonnet, " Music to hear, 
why liear'st thou music sadly?" has far greater 
significance if we may assume that it is addressed 
to a musician. The poet urging his friend to 



marry, writes (1. 1): "Othou who art musical, 
why wilt thou refuse to hear of marriage, which 
itself is music?" and (1. 3): "Why if thou 
lov'st music, wilt thou not receive gladly the idea 
of marriage?" Lines 5 and 6, taken alone, 
seem to be addressed to one who dislikes music, but 
however we interpret the sonnet we are forced to 
interpret these two lines as a generalisation, not a 
particular address to Mr. W. H., for the whole 
point of the sestet is lost unless we assume that the 
person addressed is, at least, a music lover. 



Samuel B. Hemingway. 



Yale College. 



THE BOLD PRISONER. 

(Aechie o Cawfield). 

The following ballad, a version of Archie o 
Cawfield, Child, No. 188, forms the first column of 
a broadside printed by Pitts probably in 1804-5. 
The date, my friend Professor Becker thinks, is 
fairly sure from a song printed on the same sheet 
as a second column This song, The Land we Live 
in, begins: 

Since our foes to invade us have long been preparing, 

'Tis clear they consider we've something worth sharing, 

And for that mean to visit our shore ; 

It behoves us with spirit to meet 'em, 

And tho 'twill be nothing uncommon to beat 'em, 

We must try how they'll take it once more. 

The first three lines of the second stanza read : 

Here's a health to the tars on the wide ocean ging (sic), 
Perhaps even now some broadsides are exchanging, 
We'll on shipboard and join in the fights. 

This doggerel is so limited as to occasion that it 
hardly seems probable that it would continue to 
be printed long after the specific scare was over. 
Each column of the broadside has its own wood- 
cut, each much worn. That for The Bold Prisoner 
is a picture of a man carrying a basket. It is 
framed in a double lined circle an inch and a half 
in diameter. 

This broadside is at present in my possession ; 
I obtained it last summer in London with several 
others. I did not suppose that any were of value 
and gave the lot no particular attention. It was 
not much over a month ago that I first read this 
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specimen and perceived it as traditional. I sent a 
copy to Professor Kittredge, who of course recog- 
nized it as a version of Archie o Caivjield. My 
broadside is most like Professor Child's version F, 
III, 494. My copy is much shorter, but this may 
be due to the stall trick of cutting a ballad to fit 
the column. There are no identical stanzas though 
four are very similar, and it is to be further noted 
that the title of F, as given by Mr. Watson, is 
Bold Dkkie, Child, III, 495, E (= F). Never- 
theless the treatment, it seems to me, is inde- 
pendent enough in F and in the following copy to 
permit one's considering them independent ver- 
sions. 

The Bold Prisoner, 1 

Pitts, Printer, Wholesale Toy and Marble ware- 
house, 6, Great st, Andrew street, 7 dials. 

As I was a walking for my recreation , 
Across the green meadows one morning in May ; 

There I heard two brothers a talking, 
And I listened awhile to what they did say. 

Says one to the other, ' I have got a brother, 

In prison so strong confined is he ; 
But if I had forty brave fellows like myself, 

We soon would set the bold prisoner free. 

' Ten of them should hold our horses head, 

Ten at the prison door should be, 
And ten should guard the prison all round, 

While the rest should set the bold prisoner free.' 

Dicky broke locks, and Dicky broke bolts, 
And Dicky made all before him to flee, 

And Dicky took Arthur all up in his arms 
And carried him ofl most manfully. 

Dicky looked over his left shoulder, — 

'You little do think what I do see ; 
Here comes the bold sheriff of bonny down dale 

And a hundred bold traps in company.' 

' O stop, O stop,' the sheriff he cries, 

' O stop, O stop, whosoever you be ; 
Only give us the irons from off his legs, 

And you may have the bold prisoner free.' 

' O no, O no, you are vastly mistaken, 

no, O no, that never can be ; 

The irons will serve to shoe our horses, 
For we have a farrier in our company. 

' O I will leave houses and I will leave lands, 

1 will leave wives and children three ; 
But before I'd leave my own dearest brother, 

I sooner would die under yonder green tree.' 

1 In the broadside, quotation marks are lacking and the 
punctuation is very faulty. Otherwise no changes have 
been made. 



To dancing, to dancing they went, 
To dancing they went most merrily : 

'Twas the very best dance that ever they had, 
Because they had set the bold prisoner free. 



Frank Egbert Bryant. 



University of Kansas. 



AN INDEBTEDNESS OF NERO TO 

THE THIRD PART OF KING 

HENRY SIXTH. 

That the anonymous tragedy Nero, published 
1624, owes the conception of one scene and of a 
passage in another to the chronicle history, The 
Third Part of King Henry Sixth, attributed to 
Shakespeare, and acted about 1592, can easily be 
established. The resemblances which lead one to 
suspect an indebtedness are not literal to any 
great extent, but are such as show that, in the 
matter of situation in one scene and that of senti- 
ment in another, the unknown dramatist had in 
mind the old play. 

In Act m, Sc. 4, of Nero 1 the scene is the 
"house of Maecenas: the street below." Nero 
enters "above with a timbrel." He makes a 
speech in which he compares burning Rome and 
burning Troy, and identifies himself with Pyrrhus. 
As he concludes a woman enters with her dead 
child and bewails its death. Nero comments upon 
this : 

" Ay, now begins the scene that I would have." 

Then a man enters, " bearing a dead body," 
that of his father. The man and the woman speak 
alternately, each mourning his loss. Nero com- 
ments twice upon the scene. Finally, after each 
of the mourners has cursed Nero, the two retire 
with their dead. After a speech by Nero in 
which he gloats over the burning city, Neophilus 
enters, crying to the Emperor to save himself, 
" Your palace burns ! " Upon the heels of Neo- 
philus comes Tigellin us who confirms the news, and 
in his anxiety to save his master, forces him from 
the stage. 



'Mermaid Series. Nero and other Plays, p. 48. 
by Herbert P. Home. 
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